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tables, the sole objection to which might be that they are rather un- 
practically arranged, so that they require too much space. It might 
also be objected that the law of error is not applied, some of the trades 
having very few members and consequently proportionally wide casual 
deviations from the average. But at all events M. Lazard is quite 
justified in concluding that there is a much closer correlation between 
the members than would appear at first sight. To prove this he forms 
for each census and for each trade a " coefficient of unemployment," 
viz., the rate of unemployment of the trade divided by the general rate 
of unemployment at the time of the census in question. It is surpris- 
ing how little these coefficients vary from one census to another, leav- 
ing out of consideration some peculiar trades where the observations 
are evidently incorrect or small in number, or where the season has a 
comparatively great influence. 

It is not difficult to prove this correlation by a single diagram. 
Tabulating for instance the results of the French census of 1 901, so 
that the coefficients of unemployment are arranged according to size, 
beginning with the smallest one, these coefficients can be used as or- 
dinates in a diagram , whereas the numbers, according to size , are used 
as abscissas. The result will be a curve rising from zero to the highest 
value of the coefficient of unemployment tabulated. If, further, the 
corresponding values of the other censuses are put down with the same 
abscissa for each trade as in the curve, it will be found that these series 
of points follow the curve very closely, as an unadjusted table will follow 
an adjusted one. 

After all this, there is reason to think that, although the problem is 
much more complicated, the chaos of the observations on unemploy- 
ment will be more easily dissipated than was the corresponding chaos 
fifty years ago with regard to the mortality in various professions. 
And if this hold good, the solution of the great problem of our day, 
insurance against unemployment, will draw nearer. 

Harold Westergaard. 

Copenhagen. 

Unemployment, a Problem of Industry. BvW. H. BEVERIDGE. 
London and New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1909. — 
xvi, 317 pp. 

If the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905 had accomplished noth- 
ing more than the production of this book it would have been justified. 
The author, as member of the Central (Unemployed) Body for Lon- 
don, which was created by the act, has acquired a first-hand, detailed 
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knowledge of all the existing agencies and methods of relief that could 
scarcely have been obtained without the aid of that body. From this 
vantage ground he proceeds to distinguish and characterize the factors 
in this most complicated of all social problems. For unemployment ep- 
itomizes, as it were, all the defects both of the individual and of society, 
and a hundred persons with partial knowledge can find a hundred self- 
satisfying explanations and remedies. What is needed is analysis and 
synthesis — a just recognition of all causes and remedies, with a con- 
structive capacity to place them in their proper relations both as to the 
relative importance of causes and the order of adoption of remedies. 

The theoretical or analytical part of the book leads us inevitably to 
the ' ' normal reserve of labor ' ' as the indispensable and persistent 
requirement of modern business, and the practical part leads us to the 
organization of the labor market through labor exchanges analogous to 
the exchanges of other staple markets. Other causes and remedies 
receive their proper allocation with reference to these , and the book is 
not a mere eclectic of theories and cures, but each factor stands out 
clearly in its relation to the whole. The " reserve of labor" becomes, 
not that dogma of the socialists provoking to revolution by its all- 
surrounding vagueness, but a measurable fringe of business to be pro- 
vided for by business methods ; it becomes not a mere unhappy acci- 
dent of seasonal and cyclical fluctuations, but rather the "normal" 
and necessary accompaniment of competition. I shall not summarize 
the exhaustive and admirable process of reasoning and evidence by 
which the author establishes this proposition, nor the way in which 
he squares it with the many problems and remedies of technical educa- 
tion, boy labor, emigration, relief works, charity organization, poor law 
and so on. Suffice to say that it is the key to the book and a distinct 
contribution to statistical analysis. 

The organization of the labor market through a national system of 
labor exchanges follows logically the demonstration of the normal 
reserve of labor. The first object is to " decasualize " labor by afford- 
ing nearly regular employment to a part, and thereby necessarily 
eliminating the other part as a" sheer surplus." This surplus, funda- 
mentally differing from a reserve (page 206), must be cared for, by 
gradual reabsorption into industry through methods that are briefly 
outlined, or it must be treated according to individual needs of youth, 
age or deficiency. 

Supplementary to the labor exchange must be provision for seasonal 
and cyclical fluctuations. Here are proposed two main devices, the 
elasticity of working hours and unemployed insurance. 
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Insurance against unemployment stands in the closest relation to organiza- 
tion of the labor market and forms the second line of attack on the problem 
of unemployment. The Labor Exchange is required to reduce to a mini- 
mum the intervals between successive jobs. . . Insurance is needed to 
provide for the maintenance of the reserves while standing idle and of the 
displaced men while waiting for re-absorption. 

On the other hand, a fairly complete registration of all employment 
offering is needed to preserve any scheme of insurance from abuse. 
Other minor schemes are mentioned, especially the systematic distri- 
bution of public work when private work is slack, and greater elasticity 
of wages. Such subjects as reform of the poor law and measures for 
increasing the general efficiency of the working classes are either taken 
for granted or fall without the scope of the essay. 

John R. Commons. 
University of Wisconsin. 

L 'Education economique die peuple Allemand. By GEORGES 
Blondel. Paris, Larose et Tenin, 1909, xxiv. — 156 pp. 

Pourqiioi et comment coloniser ? By FRAN5OIS BERNARD. 
Paris, Arthur Rousseau, 1905. — 230 pp. 

Nothing is drier to many of us than the pedagogics of our own 
science ; but Professor Blondel of the College de France succeeds ad- 
mirably in interesting the reader in an important part of it. His pur- 
pose is to arouse his compatriots to the necessity of "economic" 
training, and incidentally he revives the campaign against the classics, 
which still dominate French education. Acknowledging all that may 
be claimed for their efficacy in lending to France her literary aureole, 
he represents the "failures" in the present classical courses as out of 
proportion to the " successes." But industrial training succeeds where 
the classical fails. A large part of the youth of the nation should give 
up the vain chase after literary triumphs and reconcile itself to the 
narrow horizon which is its inevitable lot. It will then become active, 
happy and productive. 

The philosophical origin of political economy has made of it a uni- 
versity study. The consequent inclination in university circles is to 
place political economy in a position of control with the technical 
studies of the industrial schools. The new industrial movement in 
Germany, however, although outside the pale of the universities, makes 
political economy the keystone of the arch of technical education. But 
the word "technical" is too narrow. The primary and secondary 



